




















BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ARETAPHILA. 


Aretaphila of Cyrene, who lived during 
the reign of Mithridates, was the daughter 
of Aeglator, and the wife of Phadimus, both 
nobles of high rank. Nicocrates, having 
usurped the government of Cyrene, and put 
to death many of the principal men of the 
city, caused also Phedimus, the husband of 
Aretaphila, to ‘be slain, and forcibly espoused 
the widow, of whose beauty he had become 
enamored. Cyrene groaned under the 
cruelty of the tyrant, whose temper was 
fierce and inexorable. To Aretaphila only, 
whose charms appeared to have subdued the 
ferocity of his nature, he was tractable and 
kind. She mourned nevertheless the con- 
straint of her person, and the distress of her 
country, and continually meditated on the 
means of its deliverance. 

The citizens were executed daily, their 
property seized, and their habitations laid 
waste. Destitute of friends whom she could 
trust, and intent on freeing Cyrene from the 
tryanny under which it suffered, Arctaphila 
determined to administer poison to the 
usurper; and, with this view, made proof oi 
various kinds of drugs. In the course of 
these experiments, some circumstances ex- 
posed her design to suspicion, when Calbia, 
the mother of Nicocrates, a woman of a bar- 
barous and implacable disposition, vehement- 
ly insisted that she should be put to the tor- 
ture. The fondness of the tyrant opposed to 
a measure so violent some delay, during 
which Aretaphila, by plausible pretences, 
sought to remove his suspicions, and to allay 
his anger. She declared, that the drugs found 
in her closet, and which were produced in 
evidence against her, were merely to com- 
pose philters, for the preservation of his af- 
fection, which she feared to lose through the 
envy and devices of her enemies. Whatever 
folly there might be in this conduct, she 
Pleacled that it could not be deserving of 
death. The distrust of NicOt@rates was not 
removed by these excuses, and he at length 
consented that his beloved Aretaphila should | 
suffer the rack, in the presence of Calbia, | 
his mother. Calbia sought in vain, while in | 
this situation, to extort from the unhappy | 
vicum a confession of the truth. 
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Nicocrates, though not yet fully convinced 
of the innocence of his wife, repented of his 
severity, and even urged her, by every per- 
suasion in his power, to forgive what had past, 
and to receive him once more into her favor. 
But Aretaphila, to whose former purpose 
vengeance for her sufferings was added, re- 
sisted the prayers and caresses of the tyrant, 
and resolved, by other means, to accomplish 
her designs. 

One daughter had been the fruit of her 
former marriage: this young damsel, who 
was approaching to womanhood, and who 
inherited the beauty of her mother, was 
tutored by Aretaphila to ensnare the heart 
of the tyrant’s brother, a young man of 
lively and susceptible passions, who had 
been but little accustomed to resist the al- 
lurements of pleasure. Leander, the name 
of this youth, was entangled in the toils 
prepared for him, and at length prevailed on 
Nicocrates to permit him to espouse the 
mistress of his affections. The bride, under 
the direction of her mother, insinuated into 
the mind of her husband a distrust and 
aversion to his brother, whom, by arguments 
and entreaties, she prevailed on him to 
depose. The usurper fell beneath the agents 
of Leander, who, having on this occasion 
taken counsel with Aretaphiia, mounted the 
vacant throne. But without strength of mind, 
and corrupted by power, he imitated the 
vices of him whom he had dethroned, and 
completed the misfortunes of the suffering 
Cyreneans. To the advice of Aretaphila, 
whom he had placed in a department of 
authority in the state, he no longer paid re- 
spect, while he went on to fili up the mea- 
sure of his crimes. 

Aretaphila, disappointed in her son-in-law, 
and still anxious tor the deliverance of her 
country, practised secretly with Anabus, a 
prince of Lybia, whom she solicited to in- 
vade Cyrene, with a powerful army, for the 
purpose of frecing it from its oppressors. At 
the same time, she insinuated into the mind 
of Leander suspicions of the loyalty of his 
nobles and captains, and persuaded him to 
make peace with Anabus. She herself un- 
dertook to affect an interview between them, 
and dextrously prevailed on Leander to ac- 
cord with her plans. In a conference with 








the Lybian prince, she informed him of her 





designs, and requested, that when she should 
deliver the king into his hands, he would 
immediately arrest him as a tyrant and ar 
usurper. For this service, she promised 
him, as a reward, magnificent gifts, and 
present in money. Leander at first made 
some objections to the interview, which the 
address of Aretaphila having succeeded in 
removing, they set forward together, unarm- 
ed and unattended, to the Lybian camp. As 
Leander approached the place, and perceived 
Anabus at a distance, his heart again mis- 
giving him, he would have retreated, or at 
least have waited for a guard. But his 
mother-in-law, with a mixture of persuasion 
and rebuke, urged him on. ‘ Should he now. 
go back,’ she told him, ‘ he would be brand- 
ed for cowardice and perfidy, as a man who 
made no account of his word, and who was 
incapable of a generous confidence.’ Once 
more, when on the point of meeting the 
Lybian, he started and hesitated; when Are- 
taphila, seizing his hand, boldly dragged him 
forward, till she delivered him up to Anabus. 

The tyrant was detained in the camp, 
under a strict guard, till the friends of Areta- 
phila, and the citizens of Cyrene, arrived 
with the stipulated presents. The people, 
when informed of what had past, flocked in 
crowds to the camp of Anabus, where they 
prostrated themselves at the feet of Areta- 
phila, and, with tears of joy, acknowledged 
her as their saviour and queen. After their 
transports had in some degree abated, they 
proceeded to deliberate on the measures to 
|be pursued. Having received from the Ly- 
bians the person of Leander, they conducted 
him back to the city, where he was sentenced, 
| with his mother Calbia, to death. Leander, 
| fastened up in a leathern bag, was cast into 
the sea, and Calbia burnt at the stake. It was 
then decreed, that to Aretaphila the admin- 
istration should be given, while a council 
should be chosen for her assistance among 
the principal nobles of the city. This honor 
was declined by the heroine, who, having 
liberated her couniry trom oppression, pre- 
ferred to the caves of the government the 
privacy of a retired life, and returned to her 
domestic habitauon amidst the prayers and 
viessings of the people. 
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Too much gravity argues a shallow mind. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXX. 
Causa latet, vis est notissima. Ovip. 

It is, without doubt, characteristic of a 
vreat mindto turn its attention inward upon 
itself, and by contemplating its various 
faculties and reflecting upon their different 
use, more thoroughly to know its own nature 
and the nature of that divine Mind which 
produced it. This exercise has a tendency 
to enlarge the sphere of the intellectual 
powers, and to give that elasticity to thought 
which enables it to comprehend the most 
extensive and intricate reasoning, and to 
separate with philosophical discernment the 
splendid delusions of sophistry, from the 
immutability of unadorned truth. 

The more we examine into the organiza- 
tion of the universe, the more are we con- 
vinced of the existence of a “ great First 
Cause.” Every event is an indispensable 
tink in the grand chain of government; every 
circumstance of life 1s, in the end, proved to 
be consistant with the plans of divine super- 
‘intendance, and the various dispositions of 
time and things are found unerringly to 
harmonize for the gencral benefit of the 
universe. Could our feeble powers dive 
more deeply into the nature of mind, and 
comprehend the subtle essence of which it 
is composed, doubtless we should then have 
clearer ideas on the subject of Deity. 

The pleasure we derive from novelty is 
finitely more lively, but far more transcient 
han that which beauty affords. The whole 
charm lies in the acquirement of a new idea; 
‘fa new object be presented to the sight, we 
do not pause with the eye of criticism to 
‘liscover its particular beauties or blemishes, 
hut enjoy it for a few moments with rapture, 
though we may soon be forced to acknow- 
ledge that it is ugly and disagreeable. So 
eager is the mind to expand its knowledge, 
that an object the most deformed, if it only 
be new, we contemplate with the greatest 
pleasure. The mind is unable to bear for a 
long time objects of sublimity, they weary 
after a certain period; a literary work en- 
tirely sublime would be a nuisance, afford- 
ing neither pleasure nor instruction to the 
reader. Novelty excites a momentary emo- 
tion, but soon loses its attraction if the ob- 
ject have not more solid claims upon our 
attention. But the pleasure of beauty is last- 
ing: a traveller in a fine country may enjoy 
for a whole day with unsatiated satisfaction 
the delightful scenes which surround him, 
and the next day, will enjoy the same scenes 
with almost cqual pleasure. Hence the wis- 
dom and goodness of Providence in extend- 

ng beauty to almost every object in nature, 
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; ment of others, so that we are constantly in 


having formed us to derive from it our most 
durable enjoyment. 

But every work which God has perform- 
ed is made subservient to some useful pur- 
pose, Itis the duty of man to search out the 
end, and apply himself to fuifil it. It seems 
that Providence in giving to novelty an ap- 
pearance so attractive, intended by this 
means to engage us in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge. Impelled by the love of novelty 
we toil to unbar the massy gates of science, 
that we may be permitted to enjoy the in-| 
tellectual feast within. But one attainment! 
only the more disposes us to the acquire- 


a progressive state. To youth, which is the 
proper season for application to learning, 
Providence has awarded a large portion of 
curiosity which gradually diminishes in pro- 
portion as it becomes less necessary. 

Frivolous minds not unfrequently direct a 
love of novelty to improper or absurd pur- 
suits. Instead of being actuated by curiosity, 
as a laudable motive for improvement in 
some noble science, they waste time in col- 
lecting and examining unimportant remains 
of antiquity, without any other end in view 
than the supreme delight of gazing upon 
some fragment which once was handled by 
the cooks of Augustus or Heliogebalus. Such 
persons should remember that 

** All useless science is an empty boast.” 

Imitation and description are not unfre- 
quently confounded as synonimous terms; 
but there is a wide difference between them; 
imitation is a natural representation of the 
original presented to the sight, as a statue 
or picture; description is the raising of a 
just conception of a particular thing in the 
mind by some arbitrary signs, which are 
not in themselves like the thing described, 
as words and writing. 

We are pleased with a good imitation of 
some natural object, as we should be with 











the original itself, to which is superadded 
our admiration for the genius that could, 
mould so excellent a resemblance, and for | 
the art he has displayed in his performance. 
We enjoy the description of some agreeable | 
scene because it enables us to present to 
our imagination, though not to our imme- 
diate sight, a view of the circumstances 
described. Sculpture is purely an imitative 
art, poctry, when it is not dramatic, may be 
denominated a descriptive art. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
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REFLECTOR. No. I. 
There is nothing more calculated to im- 

















prove the mind, and extend the sphere of 


LL 
our information, than an inquiring curiosity, 
which induces us to scrutinize whatever 
comes within our observation. Combined 
with an independant way of thinking, which 
forbids our receiving any thing for a fact, 
which on an accurate examination our rea- 
son docs not convince us has been proven. 
The first, by stimulating cur industry fur- 
nishes subjects for the exercise of judgment: 
while the latter prevents us from being im- 
posed on by the specious appearances, and 
adopting too hastily the opinions of others. 
There is an indolent supineness attached to 
the human character, which it is extremely 
difficult to shake off, and which opposes a 
strong barrier to our improvement. We 
would rather receive as incontrovertible and 
established facts, what has been handed down 
to us by our ancestors, and by a passive ac- 
quaintance, show our concurrence in opin- 
ions which have been long established; than 
seek after truth with the labor an inquiry 
would require. And history furnishes nume- 
rous instances, where the most ridiculous 
theories both in physic and morals have ex- 
isted for ages, until some person with an 
unusual degree of energy in his character, 
and an ardent mind which disdained the 
narrow and circumscribed limits of public 
opinion, by an investigation of facts, dissipat- 
ed the clouds of ignorance which indolence 
had suffered to accumulate; and by a strict 
inquiry, rescued truth from the ruins of pre- 
judice. An obstinate adherence to our own 
opinion, and a predetermined hostility to 
whatever is oppesed to it; is as little to be 
commended, as an unhesitating concurrence 
with every new suggestion, for egotism and 
ignorance are almost inseperably allied; 
and we may, with much justice, question 
the judgment of a person, who has the 
vanity to believe he only is correct, and is 
sanguine enough to think the whole world 
is in an error, while he laughs at the sugges- 
tion of his being himself mistaken. But, 
when a subject is proposed to us, to doubt 
until a careful examination satisfies us of 
the justice of the opinions formed by others, 
and to hesitate until our judgment is con- 
vinced, and we can concur positively, or op- 
pose with confidence, is always calculated 
to produce a correct decision. 

There ‘are some men who appear wise 
by retailing the sentiments of others, and 
without giving. themselves the trouble to 
ascertain whether they are correct, think 


it a sufficient proof of their truth, to quote 
the name of some great literary character 
as their author. Such persons are too indolent 
to judge for themselves; they rely with im- 
plicit confidence on the information they 
| obtain from books; and would believe the 
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most improbable statements if made by a 
Newton or Locke; and we ought perhaps 
to be obliged to those great men, that after 
they had obtained their object of enlighten- 
ing the world in physics and morals, they 
did not publish some ridiculous theories, 
founded in prejudice, that would have tend- 
ed to invyolye such characters in supersti- 
tious ignorance. A veneration for men who 
have rendered such essential services to 
society is commendable, they deserve our 
gratitude and their names will be immortal 
while a taste for literature exists. But even 
the sanction of such names ought not to pre- 
vent our inquiries into the truth of their 
theories; and I should think highly of the 
man who could assign a good reason for 
differing in opinion with sir Isaac Newton. 
Public opinion has been generally con- 
sidered a criterion to which we might resort 
for the decision of every question, but ex- 
perience convinces us that public opinion 
is frequently formed on very erroneous prin- 
ciples; and the many important discoveries, 
which have been made, and are every day 
making; are convincing proofs, that the 
man who always thinks with the majority 
will frequently find himself in error. On the 
opinion of a well informed friend we may 
place much reliance; and if he be a person 
of integrity we will rarely have cause to re- 
pent consulting him; but the man, who with 
firm independence, makes his own judgment 
the test by which to determine the propriety 
of every action, and, while he examines 


the opinions of others, places a confident re- | 


liance on his ability to discriminate between 
right and wrong, will scarce ever be found far 
from the truth. It enables him to acquit him- 
self with propriety in every situation; it 
gives him a habit of concentrating his 
thoughts, of properly appreciating his own 


talents; and enables him to call together | 


his reasons on every occasion. We should 
never by a hasty determination hazard an 
incorrect conclusion; but reason should be 
called to our aid, and when we have weighed 
with deliberation, we should decide with 
promptitude. SIMON FRIENDLY. 
—. + eo 
For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. XV. 
THE FOLLY OF A MISSPENT LIFE. 

Before you receive this, my final state 
will be determined by the Judge of all the 
earth; in a few days at most, perhaps in a 
few hours, the inevitable sentence will be 
passed, that shall raise me to the heights of 
happiness, or sink me to the depths of 
misery. While you read these lines, I shall 


despair, or triumphing in the fullness of joy. 
It is impossible for me to express the pre- 
sent disposition of my soul, the vast uncer- |} 
tainty I am struggling with; no words can 
paint the force and variety of my apprehen- 
sions; every doubt wears the face of horror, 
and would perfectly overcome me, but for 
some faint beams of hope which dart across 
the tremendous gloom. What tongue can 
utter the anguish of a soul suspended be- 
tween the extremes of infinite joy or eternal 
misery. I am throwing my last stake for 
eternity, and tremble and shudder for the 
important event. Good God! how have I em- 
ployed myself? what enchantment has held 
me? in what delirium has my life been past! 
what have I been, while the sun in its race 
and the stars in their course, have lent their 
beams, perhaps only to light me to perdition{ 
I never waked till now; I have but just com- 
menced the dignity of a rational being; till 
this instant I have had a wrong apprehension 
of every thing in nature: I have pursued 
shadows, entertained myself with dreams: I | 
have been treasuring up and sporting myself 
with the wind. I look back on my past life, | 
and but for some memorials of infamy and | 








guilt, it is all a blank, a perfect vacancy. I} 
might have grazed with the beast of the 

















guish upon the face, but he feels it not, no’ 
lets it disturb his own joy. He has not te 
stem the billows of affliction that overwheln 
the bosom of his hapless brother of the world 
therefore his peace is undisturbed, his hap 
piness is undiminished. He cannot behold 
each anguishing feeling of the soul, for deep 
in her closest recesses it remains, destroying 


honest trader, by sudden reverse of fortune 
reduced to penury, and profiting by those 
laws which his country has formed for his 
protection, the stranger is too apt to say, 
he has broken full handed, and the most 
flagrant injustice has drawn down ruin on 
many a poor tradesman, whose little all was, 
happly, in his hands. Nothing canbe a more 
consummate act of baseness than defrauding- 
those who depend upon their daily labor 
for their support, but bankruptcy, under the 
foregoing circumstances, is not that base- 
ness. But perhaps while his name is cover- 
ed with obloquy and himself held up as a 
mark for the finger of scorn, the unfortu- 
nate but not unjust bankrupt, 


** Rack’d with honest passions, droops 
In deep retired distress.” 


which his failure has made it impossible for 





field, or sung with the winged inhabitants of | 
the woods to a much better purpose, than 
that for which I have lived; and oh! but for 
some faint hope, a thousand times more 
blessed had I been, to have slept with the 
clods of the valley, and never heard the 
almighty fiat, nor waked into life at his com- 
mand. I never had a just apprehension of | 
the solemnity of the part I am to act till 
now. I have often met death insultingly | 
on the hostile plain, and with a stupid boast | 
defied his terrors, with a courage as brutal | 
as that of the warlike horse. I have rushed | 
into the battle, laughed at the glittering 
spear, and rejoiced at the sound of the | 
trumpet, nor had a thought of any state be- 
yond the grave, nor the great tribunal to 
which I must have been summoned. 








Where all my secret guilt had been reveal’d, 
Nor the minutest circumstance conceal’d. 
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| Every heart knoweth its own bitterness. 


There needs no argument to prove the 
truth of this proverb, for it is sufficiently 
attested by every man’s experience. Every 
heart knows it’s own sorrows, every breast 





joy,” adds the text. That is, the stranger | 





be groaning under the agonies of absolute | 





perceives the outward marks of inward an- | 
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SoLomon. i 
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the father to procure, agonize his soul, emio- 
tions of the most poignant anguish, rankle 
at his heart, and the thought of those who 
suffer by his fall, gives a vital stab to his 
repose! “ His heart knows its own bitter- 
ness,” but the stranger feels ‘it not, nor does 
he feel for the unfortunate! no tear of sympa- 
thy bedews his cheek, but the rude frown 
of anger distorts the visage when he beholds 
him! Perhaps—nay, start not stranger— 
perhaps thou art meditating the very act 
with which thou hast unjustly accused him, 
and the next report of the day is, that he 
who was so vehement in his abuse of the 
late trader is himself a bankrupt! But how 
different is thy situation? he is really poor, 
he is really a bankrupt, whilst thou art one 
but in name. Thy pride had been humbled 





| had’st thou delivered up all to thy creditors, 
ii therefore thou hast defrauded them and 
|; enriched thyseif! “ Every heart knoweth its. 


| own bitterness.” Then comes on thy agony 

| of soul; but from different motives than thy 

lupright ncighbor’s? Conscience makes no 
stir within him, but thy bosom is the ewpire 

of her tyrannic sway: He weeps that others 
have suffered by his misfortunes, thou la- 
| mentest in fear lest thy guilt and perjury 
| should be discovered! He mourns for others, 
| but thou art afflicted for thyself! A quiet con- 
| science assists him to withstand the torrent 
_of misery, while thine disturbed, assists the 
| threat’ning tempest! The thought of having 


his peace. When he beholds the rich and © 


Perhaps the cries of the child for bread, 
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unjustly censured him, racks thy mind and 
increases its agony! Thou meetest him but 
durst not look upon his face, lest a glance 
. from: his pale, but honest eye should strike 
new terror through thee! He, conscious 
of no crime, walks erect nor dreads the 
glance of his creditors, whilst thou, abashed 
with. guilt, couchest thy head, afraid to see 
or to be seen! His feelings are indeed acute, 
but thine are almost insupportable! the 
. beams of day are hateful to thy eyes, and 
the darkness and silence of the night alone 
is welcome! even then thou canst not rest! 
. Sleep flies from thy wakeful eyes, or if by 
_ chance her soothing bands are drawn across 
thy senses, it is no sleep to thee, for dreams 
of anguish disturb thy rest! He pities thy 
depravity and this adds another pang to thy 
tortured bosom! O! distraction! thou art now 
pitied by the very man, whom, a few days 
before, thou didst shun, didst traduce. Now 
guiltless poverty triumphs over affluent guilt! 
Now thy heart knoweth its own bitterness 
grievous indeed to be borne. These are some 
of the circumstances which serve to prove 
the truth of the observation, “ that every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and the stran- 
ger disturbeth not his joy.” Let us therefore 
learn, though we at the moment may be free 
from trouble, to pity and sympathize with 
a brother in misfortune, and not without 
candid judgment condemn, since we may 
the next moment he plunged into the same 
state, perhaps more deserved, and then will 
the bitterness of our hearts be more poign- 
ant. VALERIAN: 
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For the Repertory. 


SWEET ACCOMMODATION. 


A late traveller in Italy writes thus to his 
friend:— 

“ Give what scope you please to your 
fancy, you will never imagine half the dis- 
agreeableness that Italian beds, Italian cooks, 
and Italian nastiness offer to an Englishman. 
\t Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and per- 
laps two or three other towns you meet with 
eood accommodations; but no words can 
express the wretchedness of the other inns. 
No other beds than straw, with a mattrass, 
and next to that a dirty sheet, sprinkled with 
yater, and consequently damp; for a cover- 
ng, you have amether sheet as coarse as 
che first, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, 
with a dirty coverlid. The bedstead consists 
of four wooden forms orbenches. An Eng- 
lish peer and peeress must lie in this man- 
ser, unless they carry an upholsterer’s shop 
with them. There are by the bye no such 
things as curtains; the walls are bare, and 
the floors have never yet been washed since 








they were first laid. They never scour their 
pewter, their knives are of the same color. 
In these inns they make you pay largely 
and send up ten times as much as you can 
eat. The soup like wash, with pieces of liver 
swimming in it. A plate full of brains fried 
in the shape of fritters. A dish of livers and 
gizzards, a couple of fowls (always killed 
after your arrival) boiled to rags without the 
least kind of sauce or herbage. Another 
fowl just killed, stewed as they call it. Then 
two more fowls or a turkey roasted to rags. 
All over Italy on the roads, the chickens 
and fowls are so stringy, you may divide the 
breast into as many filaments as you can a 
halfpenny-worth of thread. Now and then 
we get a little piece of mutton or veal, and 
generally speaking it is the only eatable 
morsel that falls in our way. The bread all 
the way is exceedingly bad and the butter 
so rancid that it cannot be touched or even 
borne within the reach of your smell. But 
what is a greater evil to travellers than any 
of the above recited, are the infinite num- 
bers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, which 
infest us by day and night. 





For the Repertory. 


ANECDOTIANA. 
No. XIL 
Communicated by Valerian. 
HUMAN NATURE. 

Lo! this only have I found that God made man 
upright but they have sought out many inventions. 

SoLomon. 

Xenophon, in his Cyropezdia, informs us 
that a young nobleman of Media having 
yielded to a temptation which he was con- 
fident he had sufficient fortitude to withstand, 
confessed his weakness to Cyrus, and told 
him that he found he had two souls; that 
one, which inclined him to do well had al- 
ways the superiority when in his prince’s 
presence; but that the other which led him 
to do ill, generally got the better out of his 
sight. Any one who thinks himself innocent or 
attaches no weakness to his character, does 
not know himself. 

A person was once talking to Dr. Cheyne, 
a Scotchman, about the excellence of human 
nature,—“ Hoot, hoot, mon,” replied he, 
* human nature is a rogue and a scoundrel, 
or it would not always want laws and reli- 
gion for its government.” 

IGNORANCE. 

A lady in England once asked a poor man’s 
daughter, “ If she took any thought about 
her soul.” “ I never knew I had a soul!!” 
replied the girl. 

A countess of England asked a lady, 
“ Whether she knew who it was that must 
save her?” she replied, “ Yes, madam, I know 
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very well who has saved me, it was Pontius 
Pilate!!!” This was the extreme of ignorance, 
and yet, misguided mortal, Pontius Pilate 
may be said to have acted his part, though 
unintentionally, in thy salvation; for had he 
rescued the suffering Jesus from the cross, 
what, O! sinner, what had been thy fate? 
unless a Saviour had died, thy perdition 
had been certain! learn then that thy salva- 
tion is the work of Omnipotence and that 
however a Judas may have betrayed, a Herod 
may have mocked, ora Pilate permitted the 
murder of the innocent, at the same time 
that they were gratifying the malignity of 
his hearts, they were but fulfiling the com- 
mands of God, and the predictions of his 
prophets. 

An elderly woman heard the doctrine of 
the new birth, insisted on in a sermon from 
second Cor. 5. and 17. Upon leaving the 
place she was overheard to say, “ well this 
cannot be true; for the wise man says, “ there 
is nothing new under the sun!!”’ 

PROFANITY. 

Louis IX. actually checked a priest, who 
having prayed for the health of his body, was 
proceeding to implore mercy for his future 
welfare. “ Hold, hold,” cried Louis,” you 
have gone far enough for once. Never be 
tiresome in your addresses to God Almighty, 
stop now and pray for my soul some other 
time! 

A man in France once said, “ let God 
give me all the good things of Paris, secure 
me from the monster death, and he may 
keep his heaven to himself, and welcome!” 
O! thou lover of sensual gratification, amid 
all thy revelry the thoughts of the monster 
death, of an unseen eternity would intrude! 
but ifthe thought had power to shock thee, 
how will the reality overwhelm thee! think 
of it and be wise! 

An Italian having his enemy in his power 
told him there was no way to save his life, 
but by denying and renouncing his Saviour. 
The timorous wretch, in hopes of mercy, 
did so; when the other immediately stabbed 
him to the heart, saying—“ I have now full 
and noble revenge, for I have killed at once, 
both soul and body?” Dark and inscrutable 
are the ways of providence, but into thy 
hand, O! God, we commit the government 
of the universe thou hast formed, convinced 
that thy wisdom cannot err. : 

MEMORY. 

Anthony Magliabechi, born at Florence, 
was remarkable for his memory. A gentle- 
man by way of experiment, is said to have 
lent him a manuscript he was going te print; 
and coming some time after it was returned, 
with a melancholy face, pretended to have 
lost it, he requested Magliabechi to recollect 














as much as he could; upon which he wrote 
the whole verbatim exactly as he had read it! 

John Willis, D. D. declares that on the 
night of the 22nd December, 1669, without 
light, pen, ink, or paper, or any thing equiva- 
lent, he did by memory extract the square 
root of 300,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000, which he found to be 177,205,080, 
756,807,729,355, and committed it next day 
to writing. 

Henry De Mesmes had such a memory, 
that he could repeat Homer from one end 
to the other. 

Jedediah Buxton, of whom we shall re- 
late some anecdotes in our next, went once 
tosee Garrick play Richard III, and declar- 
ed he had aucceeded in counting the words 
he spoke in the whole course of the play! 


— + oe 
For the Repertory. 
TEMPLE OF REFLECTION. 
No. IV. 
ON SOLITUDE. 
Oh solitude! how sweet are thy charms! 
to leave the busy world, and retire to thy 
calm shades, is surely the most extatic 
pleasure that a contemplative mind can 
enjoy. Then, undisturbed by those who are 
fond of splendor, and who prefer pomp and 
ease to solid pleasure, it may enjoy that 
peace which is rarely to be found in the 
courts of the great. Solitude affords us time 
for reflection, and the objects around us, 
incite us to contemplate and adore our 
great Creator, who has, in his infinite good- 
ness, created and endowed us with reason; 
who taught us that it was him alone, whom 
we ought to fear, love, honor, and obey. In 
solitude the contemplative mind enjoys a 
variety of pleasing sensations, which improve 
it, and render it alive to all the various 
beauties which we find displayed in the 
great book of nature. Blest solitude! may I 
never forget the advantages which may be 
derived from devoting a part of my time to 
thee, but continue sensible of thy great 
value. ALONSO. 
—=2 +o 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

Your sensible and polite note to the family 
compact, has not passed without attracting 
my attention and commanding my approba- 
tion. I know not what excuse can be made 
by doctor Fungus and captain Grummet for 
their long silence, or that apy is necessary to 
you who, excuse me sir, | mean not to flat- 
ter, are so well calculated to discern the in- 
stability or changeability of the human mind, 
at all events I must e’en leave them, to de- 


My poor dear papa has for some months 
past been harrassed with a siege from an old 
enemy, who in spite of the warm reception 
he experienced, directed his attack so judi- 
ciously in the least guarded position of his 
opponent’s fortress, that all attempts to dis- 
lodge him have hitherto proved ineffectual; 
however he has been so frequently baffled 
and defeated, that we do not despair in 
eventually compelling him to retreat; in 
plain language, papa has been afflicted with 
the gout in the stomach, which has rendered 
him so peevish and morose that if I were not 
a perfect heroine, I should sink beneath the 
pressure of calamity. Papa loves to be what 
he calls “ pleasantly comfortable,” or in other 
words to enjoy the “good things of this 
world,” and the certain consequence is con- 
finement to his apartment, whither as in 
duty bound I am required to attend and re- 
main with him: which, although I feel every 
desire to alleviate his pain, has been pecu- 
liarly irksome during the late fine weather. 
I have been so distressed; my dear sir, 
I have not seen asingle acquaintance either 
male or female for almost an age. Miss 
Modish left her card of invitation to a grand 
ball, all the world were invited, and I was 
obliged, to my great mortification, to re- 
main at home, and nobedy took the trouble 
to give me an account of it; I am convinced 
that unless I am speedily “ permitted to re- 
view this world” and enjoy again the plea- 
sures it affords, {or solitude has no charms 
for me, I shall be worn to a skeleton of my 
former self, the roses give place to the 
lilies, and I be iood for worms. Your dis- 
tressed correspondent and friend, 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 


P. S. Captain Grummet has been visited 
by his old friend, rheumatism, but means, I 
understand, shortly to conclude his interest- 
ing story. 

—_- oe 


For the Repertory. 


STANZAS TO MARIA. 


Maria, friendship’s tender wreathe 
Has early twined our hearts together; 
And we inhaled her zephyr breath, 
Shall it be so perfumed forever. 


Or must the wreathe when wintry storms, 
That howl through life, my steps pursue, 
Droop and deserted veil its charms, 
And cherish’d be no more by you. 


With me its fresh and verdant hue 

Shall fade not, but be ever nourish’d; 
And mem’ry will delight to trace 

The pleasures past, with us that flourish’d 


Is there a bliss so truely dear, 
Or an emotion half so sweet, 
A pearl more lucid than the tear 





fend themselves. 





That flows when genial bosoms mec’ 
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The soothing and consoling sigh, 
The silent tear, delightful omen! 
The sympathetic soft reply 
Are thine to give, oh! lovely woman 


Say then Maria shall the wreathe 

Which friendship wove and you approved, 
Be sullied by misfortune’s breath, 

And lose the fragrance both have loved! 


Oh! no, it shall not, in thine eye 
I read thine answer, and oh! never 
May I again inhale thy sigh, 
If I deceive, nor love thee ever. FLORENZO. 


—_— 


For the Repertory. 


SONNET TO HOPE. 
Hope, cheering instinct, sent by bounteous heaven, 
To bless his creatures in this world of grief; 
Why, though their prospects be but rough, uneven, 
Look forward still for future, kind relief. 


Dearly I love thee, though as I advance, 
Thou fii’st and lead’st me tremblingly along; 
So the fond lover in the mazy dance, 
Follows his mistress through the gazing throng 


Long have I traced thy steps where’er thou’st flown, 
Shall no enjoyment all my toil repay; 

Still must I hope for blessings never known, 
Still follow thee in thy delusive way? 


Yes, still my soul is with this truth imprest, 
* Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
ALEXIS 


— 
For the Repertory. 


TO MY FATHER. 
I do declare ma’ honor’d sire, 
Rab Burns has set me a’ on fire, 
To sing to thee wi Scotia’s lyre, 
An’ if I fail, 
It an’t because I don’t desire 
I may prevail. 


if I should fail there’s no remead, 
The theme I sing ma’ excuse will plead, 
For surely that *tis true indeed, 

Fu’ weel ye ken, 
Mw’ loo’ and gratitude exceed 

All words ma’ frien! 


I pray the mighty God to spread, 

As through life’s thorny path ye tread, 

His meikle bounties oure your head, 
In sweet array, 

An’ keep you fra’ amang the dead 
For many a day 


My hoary sire fu’ well I ken, 
The times when you ha’ been my frien’ 
Most needfu’, in my youth *twas then 

You watch’d my years 
An’ calm’d my infant terrors, when 

Wr meikle fears 


My little breast tumultuous beat; 
You nursed me in the summer’s heat, 
An’ well I ken you found a seat, 

In winter's ire, 


In a sweet hame compact an’ neat 











Well stow’d wi’ fire 
Ingratitude is meikle keen, 
More sharp because it is not seen, 
But weel I ken this clooty fier 
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Is far fra’ me; 
A filial, gratefu’ heart I ween 

I ha’ for thee. 
©' in that sad an’ awfu’ day, 
When fate shall ca’ my sire away, 
Although his mortal body may 

Lie in the ground, 
Or sweetly slumber to decay 

In vaults profound: 


Whene’er the joyful trumpet cries, 
And ca’s the sleepers to arise, 
Wi’ the sweet saint wha upwards flies 
May he be found; 
W? choirs seraphic ’yond the skies, 
God's praise to sound. 
VALERIAN. 


le 
For the Repertory. 
ODE BY PETER PEACEABLF. 


A wolf, says Plutarch, like all wolves, a glutton, 

Peeping one day into a hut, by chance, 

Saw sev’ral shepherds o’er a leg of mutton, 

Making their hungry masticators dance: 
“Lord!” cries the wolf, “ how would these gem’fmen 

stare, 
* If they should catch me dinning on such fare!” 
Thus Greg’ry blames the poetry of Peter, 
And tells him so, forsooth, inrhyme and metre! 
What! Greg’ry, so accustom’d to advise, 
And let us know, in prose, that thou art wise, 

Canst thou not bear of rhyme a little bit? 

Shall I forever plod the same dull road, 
Nor read nor write a sonnet nor an ode; 

Never on Pegasus’ broad saddle sit! 

Whose strength, alack! is almost worn away, 
For oft they’ve spui’d him on the fiery way, 

And made the poor soul gallop up Parnassus; 
So slowly now he scales the hill of song, 

And moves with such a sorry trot along, 

One might think he transform’d to an ass is. 
But truly Gregory, ’tis very strange, 
Occasionally you would not exchange, 

A screw-brain’d essay, for a pretty poem; 

And recollect my friendly sage, 
To publish poetry is all the rage, 

That they who happen to have wits may show ’em; 
Our modern youth now perch themselves on high, 

In gloomy cocklofits where no light can enter; 
There doleful sigh and sob, and sob and sigh, 

For her in whom their am’rous wishes centre; 

Then suddenly the trap-door raise, 

And in the face of heaven they chaunt her praise. 
rhe snowy sheet quick bears a melting sonnet, 
Which soon the maid on her piano thrums; 

And when the Repertory comes, 

Th’ admiring world beholds the thing upon it! 
Greg’ry thy scruple surely must be sham, 

For I, thou say’st, a frothy poet am, 

I hope, the flatt’ring term I may not lose it; 
Dog's, when they’re frothy, are accounted mad, 
And sound brain’d poets miserably bad, 

As Horace very plainly shows it. 

As for the Cabinet we shall expose, 

Whiate’er of worth it may enclose; 

" Continue to unfold to view, 

Great truths at least, perhaps not new, 

For in this strange and perverse nation, 

Great truths are rather out of fashiun; 

And though we hearthem ev’ry day, 

As soon as heard they die away, 
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We may command the thoughts and style, 
But to apply them we forget, the while. 
Now, be it said with much sauvity, 
Pll tell you once for all, good Mr. Gravity, 
That P’'m determin’d to be wond’rous clever: 
By writing odes Pil consecrate my name, 
And cut a foot path to the house of fame. 
Success to poet Peter, now, or never! 
<a 


For the Repertory. 


TAF FOX CHACE. 
In morning’s hour when undisturb’d T rove, 
And mark the beauties of the infant day, 
When joyful warblers breathe anew their song, 
Whose sounds melodious float upon the breeze, 
Persuasive silence lifts my thoughts to heaven, 
Or murmuring accents break their calm repose: 


| Mild meditation with serene embrace 
_ In languid softness woos me from the world, 


And gives my senses to her solid joys. 

Soft sighing zephyrs, tranquil as my soul, 

Heav’d the chaste bosom of the swelling deep, 
And gently ruffled its unsettled waves. 

The cattle grazing in the verdant vale, 

With thoughtless pleasure look’d contented round: 
The lively squirrel on the spreading oak, 

In chatt’ring clamour mounts its lofty top, 

And as a ship which breezes gently waft, 

And ocean bears irregular along, 


, So was he waving in the liquid air. 
, But in yon thicket hear the huntsman’s horn, 


Hear the shrill cry that rises on the wind, 


| Where the swift hounds the parting fox pursue 
| From the dark’ bodes of yonder distant wood, 


Now see him bounding through the marshy glade, 
Now see him scow’r along the level plain, 

And in his course the sever’d air comimx, 
Like closing ocean from the parting keel; 
While men ferocious, urge their coursers on, 
Infuse new spirit in their lagging hounds, 

And claim the cruel honors of the day. 

Now panting reynard feebler drags along 

The wearied form, the hounds new vigour gain, 
And rush impetuous on their sinking foe, 

Who vainly flies their unprovoked approach; 
Worn with fatigue he yields himself their prey, 
Exhausted, fainting near yon oak’s black trunk. 
His fierce tormentors urge by fiercer man, 
Rush on the victim of their ruthless ire. 

O!' shameful blot, O! black’ning foul disgrace, 
O! wild disorder in the human soul, 

It is for this that through creations range 

The mighty Maker plans of pleasure form’d 
For brutes unconscious as for thinking man’ 
Was it for this that reason, glorious boon, 

Gitt of eternal love, was planted here, 

In the close regions of the tranquil mind? 

Or is it thus that feeling leaves her throne, 
And gives the rein to pleasure’s rude control! 
O! cruel pleasure that delights in wrong! 

Man, man, if nature in thy bosom still 

Can lull thy passions to an endless rest. 

Let raging cruelty no more appear, 

No longer share the chace’s bloody joys, 

Nor more pursue the tenants of the wood, 

Who breath their being in a mild retreat, 
Ordain’d by heaven to be their sweet abode. 

No longer fright the placid nymphs of morn, 
With dogs’ rude howlings, from their sweet repose, 
Dogs whom unthinking of the woes they heed 
Pursue from habit the destructive chace, 


Which stamps on thee a more detested shame. 
But in the east the golden sun appears, 
Rises effulgent from the watery mass 
And darts o’er earth his recreating rays; 
Nature’s glad scenes by his approach revived 
Breathe a new fragrance through the ambient air, 
The huntsman shameful of his piercing rays, 
Turn with disgust from their unhallowed sport, 
And having robbed him of their paltry spoil, 
They leave their victim bleeding on the plain. 
ALCONDO 
EE —— 


For the Repertory. 


POETIC SELECTOR. 
No. V. 
ON WAR. 
Thou source of guilt and all distress, 
Detested war? whate’er thy plea, 
The votaries of the Prince of Peace 
No fellowship can have for thee: 
But when to introduce again 
Oppression’s harpies slavery’s chain, 
And superstition’s glozing crew; 
When, to perpetuate vice and wo 
Thou bidd’st the streams of crimson flow, 
What words invented yet can paint the abhorrence 
due! 


Sweet muse of history! as thy art 
The lamentable scene displays, 

I see the workings of thy heart, 
I feel the lightning of thy phrase: 

Oh? hide it, hide it, muse sublime, 

Where the keen eye of future time 

The dismal record ne’er may find: 

Nor in the number of the year 

Let that opprobrious day appear, 

When freemen join’d the leaugue of courts against 

mankind, OCTAVIA. 


— 


For the Repertory 


TO A FRIEND. 
With a copy, of the “ Wanderer of Switzerland.” 


While you, with curious eye rove o’er each page, 
Of sweet Montgomery, painting war’s deep rage; 
Mark the expression of each tuneful line, 

Which woes records and at these woes repine; 
All, that the weary wander’er fails to tell, 

Your bright imagination speaks full well: 

Wakes every feeling when the widow mourns, 
Sighs for the oppressed, and the oppressor scorns; 
Weeps at poor Switzerland’s untimely fate, 

| Bow’d from her glory to a humble state. 

| Like Rome, left lingering at the stern award, 
Once more she turns, again she wields the sword; 
Still struggling with her foes, still overcome, 

At length she falls, unheeded to her doom. 

Not that all Switzers sons fell in the strife, 

| Some lived, but ah'!—’twas ignominious life, 

| Liv’d! and alas! unmindful of their good, 

| Knelt to a despot, on their father’s blood; 


=— 
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Cringing, they. own’d the ruthless tyrant’s laws, 


' Careless of God, their country, and its cause. 
| LOTHARIO. 
| 


— + 


COWPER, THE POET. 


The following humorous letter of the 





above admired author, (written previously to 
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he publication of the first volume of his Po- 
ems,) will show the facility of his rhyming 
talents. 


To the Rev. John Newton, 
My very dear friend, 

“Tam going to send, what, when you 
have read, you may scratch your head, and 
say I suppose, there’s nobody knows, wheth- 
er what I have got, be verse or not. By the 
tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme; but 
if it be, did you ever sce, of late or of yore, 
such a ditty before? 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, 
but as well as I could, in hopes to do good; 
and if the reviewer should say, “ to be sure 
the gentleman’s muse wears Methodist 
shoes; you may know by her pace, and talk 
about grace, that she and her bard have lit- 
tle regard for the taste and fashions, the 
ruling passions, and hoyden play of the 
modern day; and though she assume a bor- 
rowed plume, and now and then wear a tit- 
tering air,” tis only her plan to catch, if she 
can, the giddy and gay, as they go that way; 
by a production on a new construction, she 
has baited her trap, in hopes to snap all 
that may come, with asugar plum.” His 
opinion in this, will not be amiss; tis what 
I intend my principle end; and if I succeed, 
and folks should read, till afew are brought 
to a serious thought, I shall think I am paid 
for all I have said, and all I have done; though 
I have run many a time after a rhyme, as 
for as from hence to the end of my sense; 
and by hook or by crook, write another book, 
if I live, and am here another year. 

I have heard before of a room with a 
floor, laid upon springs, and such like things, 
with so much art in every part, that when you 
went in you were forced to begina minuet 
pace, with an air and a grace, swimming 
about, now in and now out, with a deal of 
state, ina figure of eight, without pipe or 
string, or any such thing. And now I have 
writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you 
dance, and as you advance, will keep you 
stili (though against your will) dancing 
away, alert and gay, till you come to an end 
of what I have penn’d; which, that you may 
do, ere Madam and you are quite worn out 
with jigging about, I take my leave; and here 
you receive a bow profound, down to the 
ground, from your humble me. Ww. Cc. 


ee 
AN ENGLISH BULL. 


A cockney travelling in the north of Ire- 
land stopped at an inn in a smal] country 
_town and ordered breakfast. The landlady 
asked him what he would choose to have. 
* I vont have any of your potatoes and her- 
Tings,’ answered he,‘ I am an Englishman, 


| 
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H his gold watch and handing it to her, ‘ boil 
| 











rat me.’ ‘I did not ask you, sir,’ said she, | 
‘ what you would not have; I asked what | 
you would have.’ * Let me see then,’ said 

he, assuming a look of vast importance, | 
‘ have you got such things as eggs in this | 
here country?’ on being answered in the | 


affirmative, he ordered eggs and coffee; | 
‘and do you hear,’ added he, pulling out | 


the eggs with my watch,’ ‘ Yes sir,’ answer- | 
ed she and went out. In a few minutes she 
returned with his watch and his eggs in a 
plate, having literally obeyed his orders and | 
boiled all together. ‘ What do you mean by 
this?’ vociferated he, ‘ you have ruined my 
double case English vatch, capped and | 
jewelled, with a horizontal wheel, and a | 
patent lever: was there ever such stupidity! 
What put it in your confounded head, to 
make such an TJrish Bull, as to boil my 
vatch?? * IT am of opinion, sir,’ said she 
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of the theory of punctuation in smoking, the 
following system is recommended: 
“ A simple puff, serves for a comma, 
Puff, puff, a semicolon; 
Puff, puff, puff, puff, a colon: 
Six puffs, a period. 


A pause with the segar kept in the mouth, - 


represents a dash—longer or shorter in con- 
tinuance. 

With the underlip raise the segar almost 
against the nose, for an exclamation! And to 
express great emotion, even to the shedding 
of tears, only raise, as before, the segar so as 


| to touch the end of the nose. For an inter- 


rogation? it is only necessary to open the 


of the mouth. 

Taking the segar from the mouth and 
knocking the fire from the end, is the con- 
clusion of a paragraph; and throwing it in 
the fire, is a final and stylish pause.” 





‘that it was you that made an Lnglish Bull, | 
in supposing me so ignorant as not to know 
how to boil eggs without a watch.’ The 
cockney finding he was bit, paid for his 
breakfast, and departed not quite so wise, 
in our idea, as he had entered. 


———— 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XIV. 

This monarch was one day entertaining a 
select party of his courtiers with the relation 
ofa circumstance, which he had announced 
as extremely laughable. But on the entrance 
of prince Armagnac, he suppressed a fine 
repartee, which constituted the merit of the 
story. The whole circle felt themselves dis- 
appointed, which was seldom the case when 
his majesty promised them entertainment, 
and were therefore surprized. The king ob- 
served it, but said nothing until the prince 
departed. “ Now, gentleman, I’ll make you 
laugh,” said he, and accordingly gave them 
the anecdote unmutilated, which produced 
in ahigh degree the promised effect, “ You 
see,” subjoined Louis, “ here was an oblique 
stroke that would have affected the prince, 
and I suppressed it to prevent his being 
embarrased; for I would rather lose the repu- 
tation of the best 407 mot that was uttered, 
than gave a moment’s pain to any individual.” 
An example worthy the imitation of ail who 
aspire to the character of really fine gen- 
tlemen. 


—_— 


GRAMMATICAL SMOKING. 


Never begin a story with a half smoked 


not only a breach of politeness, but interferes 
with the above system of punctuation, which 
destroys all energy and harmony of expres- 
sion. 

— 

A countryman who had dropped from his 
cart a keg of rum, rode back a few miles 
in hopes of finding it. On his way he met 
an Indian, whom he asked if he had seen 
a keg of rum on the road? The Indian 
laughed in his face, and addressed him in 
the following words:—<« What a fool you 
are to ask an Indian such a question. Do 
you not see that I am sober? Had I met 
with your keg, you would have found it 
empty on one side of the road and Indian 
Tom drunk and asleep on the other.” 


‘ 
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A Butcher who had purchased a calf, sat 
with it on a horse at a public house door; on 
which a shoe maker, remarkable for his drol- 
lery, observing, and knowing that the butch- 
er had to pass through a wood, offered to 
the landlord to steal the calf, provided he 
would treat him with sixpenny worth of grog 
The landlord agreed, and the shoemaker set 
off and dropt one new shoe in the path near 
the middle of the wood, and another near a 
quarter of a mile from it. 
The butcher saw the shoe, but did not 
think it worth getting down for; however, 
when he discovered the second, he thought 
the pair would be an acquisition, and accors 





As smoking is an innocent indulgence, | 
and as it is customary with people of all | 
classes to relate stories, or the news of the 
day, with segars in their mouths; and as the 








dingly dismounted, tied his horse to a hedge 
and walked back to where he had seen the 
first shoe. The shoemaker, in the mean 


; time unstrapped the calf, and carried it 


generality of smokers make an aukward ap- across the fields to the landlord who put it 


earance,im consequence of their ignorance 
’ q 


in his barn. 


lips, and draw the segar round to the corner . 


segar; for to light another while smoking, is - 
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The butcher missing his calf, went back to 
the inn and told his misfortune, at the same 
time observing, that he must have another 
calf cost wkat it would, as the veal was bes- 
poke. The landlord told him. ue had a calf 
in his barn which he would scll him; the 
butcher looked at it, and asked the price. 
The landlord replied, give me the same as 
you did for the calf you lost, as I think it 
.full as large. The butcher would by no 
means allow the calf to be so good, but 
agreed to give him within six shillings of 
what the other cost, and accordingly put 
the calf a second time on his horse. Crispin 
elated with success, undertook to steal the 
calf again for another sixpenny worth, 
which being agreed on, he posted to the 
woods and hid himself; where, observ- 
ing the butcher come along, he bellowed 
so like a calf, that the butcher, conceiving 
it to be the one he had lost, cricd out in joy 
«* Ah! are you there! have I found you at 
last!” and immediately dismounted, and ran 
into the woods. Crispin taking advantage of 
the butcher’s absence, unstrapped the calf, 
and actually got back with it to the tavern, 
before the butcher arrived to tell his mourn- 
ful tale, who attributed the whole to witch- 
craft. The tavernkeeper unravelled the 
mystery, and the butcher, after paying for 
and partaking of a crown’s worth of punch, 
laughted heartily at the joke, and the shoc- 
maker got greatly applauded for his ingen- 
uity. 
a 
A stout negro, who, to use the vulgar 
phrase, was as black as the ten of clubs, 
and that is nine times blacker than the ace, 
was some time since walking along broad- 
way, New York, with a lady on each arm, 
no less sable than himself. They drew near 
two gentlemen who were engaged in close 
conversation, and though there was sufficient 
room to pass on either side, the negro bolted 
between them, crying, “ Heh, massa, got no 
politeness, why you nomake, room for de fair 
sec.” 





Optladelpbta, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1811. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The address of Lothario to a friend is 
poetical, and by no means incongruous to 
the subject. 

Alexis appears to have some talent for 
poetical composition; to encourage which, 
we publish this, evident/y first attempt. 

Alcondo’s ‘ Fox Chace,’ though delayed 
so long, is not destitute of merit. We hope 
he may take the drush. 
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A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring; 

These shad/ow draughts intoxicite the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. Pore. 

Veritas “ appears to have sipped the sur- 

face only of the Pierian sfiring, and in con- 
sequence of the intoxicating quality of sha/- 
low draughts from thence, conceives he 
knows something, when in fact, his essay is 
nothing more than a few desultory remarks,” 
generally incorrect, and some assertions res- 
pecting chymistry, which he is not able to 


support. We are confident a publication of 


this essay, would neither add to our repu- 
tation nor the author’s. We would recom- 
mend to Veritas, to peruse a beautiful little 
piece called the Hill of Science; in which 
Genius by his eccentric fights retards his 
progress to the summit, and is soon out- 
stript by Application. 

Our correspondents will oblige us by 
letting us have their communications as early 
as possible in the week, as haste in the pub- 
lication overlooks errors, which a little more 
time would not fail to observe. 


——— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
March 16, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 9th to the 16th March. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Asthma 1 O Hives 01 
Abscess 2 0 Inflam. of liver 2 <@ 
Apoplexy 1 0 Insanity 1 0 
Consumption of lungs lL 1 Pleurisy 2 0 
Convulsions ga 1 1 
Decay Sm X,natural,Q0 2 
Dropsy of the brain O 1 Still in ' 0 3 
Debility 2 U0 Unknown 1 0 
Epilepsy 2 0 _-— 
Fever 1 0 19 15 
Fever, puerperal 12 0 
Fever Inflammatory 0 1 Total S34 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 10 From 50 to 60 1 
From 1 to 2 2 60 70 2 
2 5 2 70 80 1 
5 10 0 80 90 0 
10 2 i 90 100 0 
20 30 4 100 =:110 0 
30 640 7 _ 
40 50 4 Total 34 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 

9 o’clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o’ clock. 
Marchll 42 48 46 
12 44 52 58 
13 54 60 64 
14 42 45 56 
15 44 52 56 
16 52 66 64 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBEDIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor. CowPER 


The public are informed, that new arrange - 
ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
rial part of this paper, some alterations will conse- 
quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
yours to support our attempt, for which we shall 
be grateful. 

On the commencement of this publication, 
we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
be of peculiar importance. 

Agreeable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
Repertory shall be a receptacle for biography; re- 
ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Sobeiski, 
no novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
first volume being so near, renders it advisable to 
delay the insertion of one until the commencement 
of the second. 

Our paper shall have nothing to do with theolo- 
gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
cal disputes can be admitted, 


For all politicians from us we debar, 
We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are. 


Though we pledge ourselves that no communi- 
cation which does not clash with our intentions in 
this prospectus, if sufficiently weighty and correct, 
shall be excluded from our columns, yet we must 
be considered as the sole judges of its merits, for 
the responsibility to a discerning public is upon us, 
not upon the writer. 


CONDITIONS. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payreant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. } 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
ee —_————————— 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17 Arch street. 
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